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Notes from the Catacombs/ The CIVA “Cross Purposes” exhibit invites us into the mystery of the Cross through 
the work of many gifted artists. The exhibit was a joy to see and to write about (p. 4). After the Cross comes 
Resurrection, and Earl Palmer’s article explains the strong reasons for our hope (p.10). Therapist Margaret Alter 
describes how following Jesus can lead to psychological wholeness (p.14). —Peace, Sharon 
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Meditation 


Good Friday 


Luci Shaw 


for Joyce Peasgood, who taught me how to decorate Ukrainian Easter eggs 


es 


By invitation, on Good Friday 

we find our places at her dining table 

for a feast of small miracles. The dye baths 
readied—scarlet, saffron, aquamarine, 
mustard yellow, and a green deep as 

a Ukrainian forest. A legacy of patterning 
becomes the sign of reversal as three holy days 
wait to be re-incarnated in our hands. 


First, take a look at the eggs, little soldiers 
standing to attention in their plastic crate, 
white as innocence, waiting for our visions 

to happen on their shells. We lift and turn them 
in our fingers—elegant, oval—and begin 

to pencil in our tracings, like twigs on snow. 
The kistkas—the little pens we'll heat over 
candle flames—melt black beeswax into 


a fluid ink that tentatively follows 

the penciled markings—Round One 

for our unschooled fingers. “Too bad, 

that blot. Try turning it into part of the design.” 
We learn from it, as from transgression. 

Our scrolling continues, unfolds 

florid as wrought ironwork, ready 

for the first baptism in liquid color. 


Say we choose scarlet. The black lines 

resist it, but the naked parts turn bright as blood, 
inviting further inky intricacies and successive 
baths in blue, yellow, green. More tendrils 
branch on the ovoid shells. At every stage 

the thing looks more confused, chaotic, 
incoherent enough to raise anxiety, 

an uncertainty about the outcome. 


In fact, it looks ugly as death. But wait; 

at the end, a slow revelation as we hold our 
decorated eggs close to the flames. Rags in hand 
we buff the melting wax away, section by section. 
Watch now, for the radical surprise 

as Sunday’s living color replaces the blurred 
image, redeems the past. 

The promise of Easter comes true. 


RI 
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The Art of the Cross: 
The Cross Purposes Exhibit 


Sharon Gallagher 


Georges Rouault, Le Christ en Cross, 1936, color aquatint, 


Collection in Saint Mary’s Museum of Art. 


This fall | was privileged to view a CIVA exhibit called Cross Purposes at St. Mary’s College, Moraga, 
CA. The exhibit features a collection ranging through history, from many artists of many nationalities. 
It includes pieces, both simple and ornate, clearly meant for private devotion, as well as major pieces 
from prominent artists. 
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The cross-form can be seen as standing as a balance between earth and sky, 


between time and eternity. 


The Cross in Art 

In the early years of the church 
the cross represented shame and 
was not used in art. Instead, the 
Ichthys (a fish outline) became the 
symbol of Christian faith. 

When the fourth-century Roman 
Emperor Constantine became a 
Christian, he outlawed the use of cru- 
cifixion for torturing Christians. The 
cross was then seen as a reminder of 
Christ’s sacrifice. The Byzantine 
empire developed a distinctive, or- 
nate cross, still widely admired, and 
by the fifth century, crosses were ap- 
pearing in European paintings. In the 
Middle Ages, a time of great suffer- 
ing, paintings of Christ’s passion be- 
came a solace to believers. 

The CIVA exhibit is remarkably 
rich, spanning centuries and cul- 
tures, giving us an art-history edu- 
cation as well as glimpses into the 
artists’ souls. 

It was moving to view an anony- 
mous 15th-century woodcut along 
with 20th- century expressionist and 
cubist paintings, and the elegant 
simplicity of Sandra Bowden's 
“Law and Grace” (p.29) in one small, 
quiet, space. 

The exhibit also includes some 
postmodern pieces such as the 
anonymous “Chalk Carnival Prize.” 
The original piece is a kitschy cruci- 
fix sold at a carnival. But the artist 
added two personal “comments.” 
Glitter was dusted over the chalk 
(accenting the tawdriness of the 
original) and red paint has been 
thrown on it—as the artist makes a 
theological point. , 


Cross Purposes 
One way to interpret the exhibit’s 
clever title is an often-employed way 


of looking at the cross-beams. The 
cross form can be seen as standing 
as a balance between earth and sky, 
between time and eternity. The verti- 
cal beam symbolizes Christ’s nature 
as Son of God, and leads us to wor- 
ship. The horizontal beam represents 
the human nature of Christ, the in- 
carnation that led to his Roman ex- 
ecution. 

Beyond that, the vertical beam 
represents the spiritual meaning of 


Morena 


the event, and the horizontal its im- 
plications for human relationships. 
The vertical tells us to “Love the Lord 
your God with all your heart.” The 
horizontal tells us to “Love our 
neighbors as ourselves.” The verti- 
cal beam becomes the basis for our 
horizontal fellowship with believers. 


The Horizontal Beam 


There are many interesting rep- 
resentations of the “horizontal” axis 
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in the CIVA collection. 
The artists have por- 
trayed the people sur- 
rounding Jesus at the 
cross in many ways, both 
positive and negative. 

Within  Alberico 
Morena’s depiction, sol- 
diers and executioners go 
about their jobs as if it is 
just another mundane 
work-day, with no idea of 
the significance of the fig- 
ure on the cross. A small 
group of followers draws 
close to the cross, alarmed 
that their leader is being 
crucified, but perhaps 
also missing the event’s 
meaning. 

Jacques Sassandra’s 
dramatic woodcut shows 
Christ at Gethsemane, 
with his disciples sleeping in the 
foreground, again clueless about 
the unfolding drama. 

Three crosses loom forebodingly 
in the distance. In the dark sky, 
storm clouds are gathering and an 
angel watches, as the 
artist shows us the cos- 
mic significance that 
the disciples miss 
(p.14) 

In the Rudolph 
Bostic folk-art image, 
two angels comfort 
Jesus on the cross. The 
scene is “framed” by 
smaller paintings in- 
structing us in how to 
understand the ongo- 
ing meaning of the 
central image. There 
are doves (represent- 
ing the coming of the 
Spirit), more angels, 
and panels of the com- 
munion- elements, 
bread and wine. 

Edward Garcia Benitz’s piece 
shows little indication that there 
will be any future meaning of 
the unfolding events. The vertical 
beam ends at the horizontal beam, 
as if thwarted. 

The body of Christ slumps down 
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on the cross, in defeat. Some follow- 
ers stand back in alarm and one 
swoons. 

The followers are garbed as first- 
century figures, but Christ is painted 
as a Latino peasant. 

The military figure on the left 


seems to be in command, looking gi- 
ant and invincible in his armor. He 
represents forces of evil, and unlike 
the followers of Jesus, the man 
doesn’t seem to have a face. But for 
the moment, the victory appears to 
be his. This man and the figure on 


the cross are truly at 
cross-purposes. 


The Vertical Beam 

Outsider artist Mose 
Tolliver’s “Crucifixion,” 
painted on recycled card 
board, is striking in its 
simplicity. Two crea- 
tures appear on the cross 
beam on either side of the 
central figure, seemingly 
intending to torment 
him. Jesus is clothed in 
red with a cross drawn 
on his chest—he has 
been wounded. But his 
arms are stretched sky- 
ward, and beams radiate 
from his body. He is al- 
ready oblivious to his 
tormentors and is about 
to escape them. 

One of the most striking of the 
exhibit’s “vertical” pieces is Jacques 
Villon’s gold “Crucifixion” (Radix 
cover). Looking at the piece without 
recognizing the artist, I took it to be 

contemporary. In fact, 
Villon was a prominent 
artist associated with the 
cubist movement as 
early as 1911. 

Born in France as 
Gaston Emile Duchamp, 
the artist took the name 
Jacques Villon to distin- 
guish himself from 
his famous brother, 
Marcel Duchamp 
(whose “Nude De- 
scending a Staircase” 
rocked the art establish- 
ment in 1912).Villon 
himself is considered 
one of the 20th-century’s 

- most important artists 
and has been called ”the 
father of modern print- 


Bostic 


Benitz 


making.” 

Villon painted during a period 
when the art world was going 
through dramatic changes—and his 
series of crosses reflect those 
changes. His early cubist version is 
dark, angular, and rigid. A later ver- 


sion, still cubist, is less mechanical, 
softer, with Christ and his followers 
looking like humans instead of ma- 
chines. The painting glows with 
translucent color. 

Then there’s the lithograph in 
the CIVA exhibit. An elongated 
Christ, arms pointed upward, seems 
ready to soar from the cross. It’s an 
exhilarating vision of Christ’s ascen- 
sion—the gold leaf emphasizing 
Christ as King, triumphant over 
death. The artist has sketched guide- 
lines with a ruler on brown paper, 
but the gold leaf is not boundaried 
by the lines, as if Christ’s glory al- 
ready extends past all temporal con- 
straints. The fine cubist-style lines, 
delineating the figure of Christ, em- 
phasize the corporal, physical, real- 
ity of the figure on the cross, even as 
it transcends that physicality. 


Rouault, Watanabe, and Chagall 


I’m grateful to the Cross Purposes 
exhibit for introducing me to many 
artists who were new to me. The ex- 
hibit also features work by three of 
my long-time favorite interpreters of 
the crucifixion. 


George Rouault 
Rouault was a devout Catholic, 
originally trained to create stained 
glass. His paintings, with their vivid 
colors outlined in black, show the 
continuing influence of his early 
training. Although considered part 
of the “expressionist” movement, 
Rouault’s paintings were hard for 
critics to interpret because of his “re- 
ligious preoccupation.” Rouault 
was also profoundly influenced by 
WWI and, in response, began to 
work, almost exclusively, on paint- 
ings about Christ’s passion. 
Expressionists were known as 
artists whose paintings “expressed” 
their own emotions. (Edvard 
Munch’s “The Scream” may be the 
most famous expressionist painting 
and the reason the movement is of- 
ten associated with Angst.) Rouault’s 
paintings did express his own feel- 
ings and anxieties. But they went fur- 


Tollliver 


ther. In his own and all humanity’s 
suffering, Rouault found great com- 
fort in Christ’s compassion for us, 
expressed in his suffering on the 
cross. 

Rouault alsio expressed this 
close personal identification in his 
“Soliloques,” writing about himself: 


He was chained 

To such legendary misery 
That he painted and repainted 
With emotion 
Jesus at Calvary 
On the cross. 


In his book, Rouault, A 
Vision of Suffering and Sal- 
vation, theologian and art 
historian Wm. A. Dyrness 
writes: 

“Rouault emphasized 
the sufferings more than the 
death of Christ. And he did 
so for a very important rea- 
son: to make the presence of 
Christ at once more relevant 
and more all-pervading 
with respect to the human 
situation. It was the misery 
and loneliness of man that 
were Rouault’s personal 
and Christian starting 
point... Whatever the out- 
ward aspects of Christ’s 


earthly identification, its basis and 
justification for Rouault are Christ’s 
espousal of human suffering.” 

In the CIVA exhibit piece, 
Rouault has painted three dark 
crosses against a light background, 
with skulls in the foreground re- 
minding us of the meaning of the 
word Golgatha. The painting shows 
a stark and lonely scene, filled with 
foreboding. 

The exhibit at Saint Mary’s in- 
cluded a Rouault painting from the 
college’s private collection, done in 
vibrant colors. (p.4) This painting, 
“Le Christ en Croix,” shows Christ 
with down-turned eyes, submissive 
to God’s will. A woman to his left 
kneels in prayer. Two women stand 
on his right. The Virgin Mary, clothed 
in blue, also seems to be praying. The 
other women, in red, stands next to 
her. The woman (perhaps Mary 
Magdalene) looks directly up to the 
face of Christ. 

Another of Rouault’s paintings 
(not in this exhibit) has an almost 
identical composition, with a peace- 
ful-looking Christ and three atten- 
dant women. This piece is titled 
“Love One Another.” So, Jesus is 
leaving the disciples but they are to 


Rouault 
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follow his example, consoling each 
other with the love he showed them. 
It may also be that the love shown 
by the women at the cross consoled 
Jesus, who, as we know, was human 
as well as divine. 


Sadao Watanabe 

It’s not surprising that a spiritu- 
ally sensitive artist like Rouault, 
who grew up in Catholic France, 
would choose to create paintings 
with Christian themes. But another 
of the exhibit’s artists, Sadao 
Watanabe, is more unexpected. 

Watanabe’s native Japan is one 
of the most secular countries in the 
world, with Christians (including 
all denominations) comprising less 
than 1% of the population. Early Je- 
suits, in particular, had some suc- 
cess in gaining converts. But later 
Japanese leaders suppressed the 
Christian faith to consolidate their 
own power. 

Sadao Watanabe converted to 
Christianity at the age of seventeen 
after battling a life-threatening dis- 
ease and having his prayers for re- 
covery answered. Watanabe grew 
up in humble circumstances and 
originally apprenticed as a textile- 
dyer. The skills he acquired in- 
formed all his later work. The young 
artist was inspired by the mingei 
Japanese folk-art movement of the 
1920s and ‘30s, using stencils to cre- 
ate brightly colored silk-screened 
images. 

As a Christian convert, 
Watanabe realized that the Japanese 
people had little understanding of 
the faith because it was so com- 
pletely foreign to them. 

Ann Brannon, an early pro- 
moter of Watanabe’s work in 
America, was a missionary to Japan 
for 30 years. She comments: 

“Until recent years Christian- 
ity has been mediated by men and 
women who for the most part were 
not deeply interested in local culture. 
They had one purpose: to sow and 
nurture the faith. Almost never did 
they come to a real appreciation of 
the culture of the lands where they 
ministered ... 
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Watanabe 


“A religion divorced from culture, 
without expression in a people’s art, 
is almost unknown. But in Japan 
there [had] been practically no Chris- 
tian art except the western form.” 

Watanabe sought to remedy this, 
saying: “I feel itis my mission to cre- 
ate Christian art for the Japanese 
people.” Drawing from the Old and 
New Testaments, Watanabe’s work 
gives an amazing overview of major 
Biblical events and characters, as 
well as of the parables of Jesus. 

Watanabe’s work is reminiscent 
of medieval artists who painted the 
walls of churches, carved doors, and 
created stained-glass windows to 
tell the Biblical story to illiterate con- 
gregations. Watanabe’s Japanese 
viewers are not illiterate, but they 
weren't conversant with the Bibli- 
cal story. Watanabe tells the Chris- 
tian story to the Japanese people, in 


their language, not in words, but in 
a painting style that they recognize. 

Watanabe’s crucifixion scenes 
often include the women at the cross 
as well as other design elements. The 
“Crucifixion” in the CIVA exhibit 
shows Jesus on the cross surrounded 
by dark shapes that seem to be crowd- 
ing in on him. These shapes may 
represent the forces of evil that 
brought him to execution. 

The garment Jesus wears has 
smaller dark circles surrounded by 
red. This might be a symbolic of his 
blood doing the work of atonement. 
In another of Watanabe’s crucifixion 
pieces, not in the exhibit, rays shoot 
out from the cross, a moment of tri- 
umph over evil. 

When a Watanabe print was 
included in a limited-edition set ed- 
ited by James Michener, the artist 

Continued on page 28 


Horace Bristol’s Nursing Madonna 


Horace Bristol’s nursing madonna took flight 
in her worn woman’s house dress. 
Sleek-coated bankers nipping at her heels 
like Depression-era legionnaires, 

plagued by jackrabbits, drought and dust, 
her ancient Ford unpredictable as any mule, 
she arrived in Egypt, California, 

another broken promise land 

for planting vineyards while others eat, 

for building what others inhabit, 

for laboring in vain, 

for wondering vacant-eyed, 


“Did I bear this child for calamity?” 


Hope, though, flickers in the very suckling, 
sweet milk he knows, not wine vinegar: 
strength for lifting yokes of monied men, 

for chopping down sturdy fences 

barbed in finer points of law, 

for shining through the photo’s shades of gray, 
heavy uncertainties of this now nomadic life; 
for raising up the least of brethren 

from whom image and likeness cry out, 


“Why have you forsaken us?” 


—John Dreyer 


es 


The poem is suggested by the 1938 photograph by Horace Bristol, “Nursing Mother in 
Camp, near Visalia, Tulare County, California.” It can be seen online at www.getty.edu 
under past exhibitions. 
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Witnessing the Resurrection 


Earl Palmer 


nem eweastil pe, semi, BOM s : Zs S é o foe. i ut 


Rembrandt 


The death of Jesus is the most public event in holy history, unlike his birth, which was almost unnoticed. 
Christ’s birth was hidden, with only a small circle of visitors present as historical witnesses. Luke and Mat- 
thew tell of two sets of witnesses: the middle-of-the-night shepherds and three foreigners from outside the 
borders of first-century Judea. Those Magi and the shepherds were there, but not Herod or the preoccupied 


religious leaders of Jerusalem. 
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Jesus was the Lamb who was slain. His sacrificial intervention was not 


done in an imaginary way, but concretely, within the record of history, 


“under Pontius Pilate,” as the Apostles’ Creed states. 


During his public ministry, 
Jesus’ fame had spread in both Gali- 
lee and Judea, but it crashed into ca- 
tastrophe in one week. On that Fri- 
day it became a public event, because 
death by crucifixion was, by Roman 
design, totally public and secular. 
There was no restraint on that par- 
ticular Friday in human history. God 
allowed its full terror to happen to 
his beloved Son. Three days later, on 
the day we now call Easter, Christ’s 
victory over death was made known. 
Like Christmas and Good Friday, the 
resurrection of Jesus was concrete, 
real, factual. Unlike our celebration 
of Christmas, Easter is quiet, re- 
strained. 

When we read the Gospel ac- 
counts we may be surprised at that 
restraint. Relatively few people met 
the risen Christ. None of the key civil, 
religious or political leaders of 
Jerusalem are allowed to witness the 
victory over death by Jesus of 
Nazareth—not the house of Herod, 
not the resident official of the Roman 
Empire, not the high priesthood’s 
powerful Annas or his son-in-law 
Caiaphas, not the band of zealot in- 
surrectionists, not the quirky and 
mystical Essenes at Qumran. The 
ones who did experience Jesus’ vic- 
tory were a small band of disciples, 
and it was they who began the move- 
ment of faith that has continued to 
live and grow all these centuries 
later. 

Those disciples bécame fathers 
and mothers in faith for all who now 
believe in the trustworthiness and 
goodness of God the Father and his 
Son. Their names have become a part 


of the resurrection legacy: Mary 
Magdalene, John, Peter, the other 
women at the tomb looking for the 
body of Jesus, Thomas, the two on 
the road to Emmaus, Mary the 
mother of Jesus, James his brother. 
Later they were joined by one who 
met Jesus on the road to Damascus, 
Saul of Tarsus. 

A major question that every be- 
liever or inquirer must answer one 
way or another is this: Will I trust 
the witness of these quite ordinary 
followers, knowing that their num- 
ber does not include any prominent 
first-century authority figures? 

There are three ways to question 
the trustworthiness and meaning of 
what the four Gospels report about 
the third day of that week. The first 
way looks directly at the New Testa- 
ment texts and narratives. In the book 
of Acts in his first sermon, Peter de- 
scribed the resurrection of Jesus 
plainly. Peter said of Jesus that “it 
was impossible for death to keep its 
hold on him” (Acts 2:24), which 
means that the death of Jesus on Fri- 
day was real. On what is now called 
Good Friday, Jesus, in fact, died. 
There was no “rescue strategy” at 
that most dangerous hour. 

The Gnostic teachers in the sec- 
ond century did argue for a kind of 
mystical victory or triumph, which 
was necessary for their theory about 
the nature of Jesus. They needed such 
invincibility because their gnostic 
Jesus was a phantom Jesus who only 
appeared to be physically human. In 
their view he was somehow mysti- 
cally human and therefore could not 
really suffer death. They held that 


there was no supernatural interven- 
tion. Jesus just appeared to die, since 
because of his spiritual greatness, the 
humiliation of a Roman death could 
not actually happen to him. 

That is not the New Testament 
witness. There, we read of the actual 
death of Jesus on Friday. At the cross, 
our Lord took upon himself three 
foes of humanity. 

1. He disarmed the power of evil 
shown in the cruelty of a brutal em- 
pire. 

2. He disarmed Satan, the ac- 
cuser, who always opposes the will 
of God. Jesus allowed the worst dan- 
ger that Satan could inflict to hap- 
pen to himself, thereby defeating Sa- 
tan at Calvary. Our sins were there 
too, and at the cross Jesus absorbed 
them, along with human weakness 
and human wrath. Thus, as the 
Lamb fulfilling the Day of Atone- 
ment, he did what we cannot do. In 
Jesus Christ our rebellion, confu- 
sion, and harmful acts were forgiven 
and healed. 

3. He disarmed death itself, an- 
other foe in the human story. At the 
cross, Jesus took upon himself our 
death and all death, the final bound- 
ary. 

In taking on those three foes— 
the power of every form of evil, the 
cumulative crisis of human sinful- 
ness, and the death that boundaries 
all living things—Jesus was the 
Lamb who was slain. His sacrificial 
intervention was not done in an 
imaginary way, but concretely, 
within the record of history, “under 
Pontius Pilate,” as the Apostles’ 
Creed states. This means that Jesus 
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identifies with us across the whole 
of our lives, and in the narrative of 
every person’s life. Because of that, 
we are able to sing John Newton's 
song, “Amazing grace, how sweet 
the sound that saved a wretch like 
me.” 

I can sing those powerful words 
of what really happened on that Fri- 
day. Then, three days later, when no 
one expected anything more to hap- 
pen, grace was stronger than ever. 
Death could not hold Jesus Christ. 
Jesus had conquered death. His vic- 
tory over the humiliation on Friday 
was joyously validated on the morn- 
ing of the first day of the next week. 
Jesus was resurrected. He rose from 
the dead. 

We are left with two questions: 
Can we trust the witnesses who af- 
firm that new and radical event, the 
Resurrection? And, if that event did 
happen, what does it mean for us 
today? 

The first question invites two 
modes of inquiry. One is textual: 
what weight should be attributed to 
the New Testament records as we 
read those accounts? Second, we 
should ask about the reliability and 
intellectual wholeness of the New 
Testament narrators themselves. Are 
they to be believed? Why should we 
trust them as witnesses? 

The first mode of inquiry asks if 
the narratives of Good Friday and 
Easter have textual integrity when 
read together. Do they fit as parts of 
one whole document, or do they jar 
us as though the Good Friday and 
Easter accounts are not of the same 
fabric? Is the second account artifi- 
cially attached to the first? If such is 
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the case, the rules of linguistic and 
textual criticism will point that out 
to a careful reader. We might con- 
clude that the victory narrative of 
Easter should be understood as a 
later attachment by the Christian 
church, an attachment intended to 
cheer up believers and encourage 
their faith. But what do we find when 
we read the Gospel accounts? 

We find that textual studies of 
the four Gospels do not support 
such an interpretive model (other 
than in one final section in Mark’s 
Gospel). What we have is a whole 
narrative in each Gospel written in 
the same form and word-choice pat- 
tern as the rest of the Gospel that pre- 
cedes the surprise of Easter morning. 

Such textual studies help us de- 
cide how much confidence to invest 
in the four Gospel writers. Do we 
trust their witness? Later as we read 
the New Testament letters, do we 
trust the secondary narrative wit- 


ness of Paul, James, Peter, the writer 
of Hebrews, Jude, and John the Gos- 
pel writer who also wrote three short 
letters and the book of Revelation? 

This second mode of inquiry be- 
comes important in determining the 
validity of these witnesses to the Res- 
urrection of Jesus Christ. How do we 
decide whether to trust the tellers of 
the story? This question is not so dif- 
ferent from what we face today when 
we evaluate the trustworthiness of 
living contemporaries who have a 
story to tell. As listeners, we must 
weigh their words as they seek to 
persuade us with a narrative about 
an event (or series of events) that we 
did not ourselves observe. 

Our task is to find some measur- 
ing markers that will test for reliabil- 
ity. Some markers have to do with 
factual accuracy. Are the streets ac- 
tual streets? Are there other sources 
that attest to the essential factualness 
of a particular narrator’s account? 
One marker will be a test of the 
reporter’s integrity. Is there reason 
to question the intentions of the wit- 
ness, or does that person’s character 
encourage us to trust that account? 

There are also non-technical but 
valuable criteria for evaluation that 
question the implications of any nar- 
rative. For example, Garry Wills, the 
Pulitzer Prize-winning historian 
who wrote Lincoln at Gettysburg: The 
Words That Remade America, de- 
scribed his own journey to Christian 
faith in a short book, What Jesus 
Meant. He became convinced of the 
New Testament record of Christ’s 
Resurrection mainly through his 
non-technical way of testing truth- 
fulness. 


The most persuasive evidence of the accuracy of the Resurrection narratives was 


the concrete hopefulness of those early believers. Their response was not one that 


had its source in deception 


As a historian, Wills was con- 
vinced by what the New Testament 
believers concluded from the fact of 
Christ’s death and Resurrection. We 
read that primarily they were moti- 
vated afterward to reach out in love 
beyond their own safe circles, even 
in the face of persecution. Wills also 
noted that one remarkable evidence 
of the Resurrection of Christ was that 
the early church showed no interest 
in Jesus’ burial place. It was only 
later generations (and the tourist in- 
dustry) that became fascinated by the 
location of the empty tomb. 

The most persuasive evidence, 
however, of the accuracy of the Res- 
urrection narratives was the concrete 
hopefulness of those early believers. 
Their response was not one that had 
its source in deception, as obviously 
would be the case if the disciples had 
stolen the body of Jesus and then 
promulgated a victory-myth. 

The New Testament therefore 
wins our respect in each evaluative 
criterion. Careful attention to detail 
is evident in each of the texts. The 
quality of the writers’ character that 
shows up in the preaching and writ- 
ings of the New Testament believers 
is convincing. We see genuineness 
throughout their narratives. 

The Resurrection of the body of 
Jesus Christ has profound theologi- 
cal implications for every human 
being. First, it establishes that Jesus 
Christ is a living Lord, not a phan- 
tom in whom Christians are united 
inwardly but invisibly. fhe first con- 
gregation was a real physical group 
that caused a visible public uproar. 
As Karl Barth said, if the Church to- 
day doesn’t have this visibility, then 


it is not the Church. 

The actual Jesus who has fully 
identified with us in our humanity 
is the Lord we worship. As he has 
won a real physical victory over 
death, so his disciples’ lives must 
reflect reality. In Miracles, C.S. Lewis 
portrayed this concreteness as well 
as any writer I’ve read: 

“In the Christian story God de- 
scends to re-ascend. He comes 
down; down from the heights of ab- 
solute being into time and space, 
down into humanity; down further 
still, if embryologists are right, to re- 
capitulate in the womb ancient and 
pre-human phases of life; down to 
the very roots and sea-bed of the 
Nature He has created. But He goes 
down to come up again and bring 
the whole ruined world up with 
Elion. 

A second theolgical implication 
of the Resurrection is for us Chris- 
tians to understand our identity as 
human beings. The Apostles’ Creed 
is clear: “I believe in God, creator of 
heaven and earth... I believe in Jesus 
Christ his only Son. . . on the third 
day he rose again. . . [believe in the 
Holy Spirit [and]... the resurrection 
of the body.” We hear the good news 
about our forgiveness and also our 
own resurrection in the Creed’s 
third article. That resurrection affir- 
mation is about us. 

The meaning and worth of our 
complicated physical selfhood are 
settled by God in the death of Christ 
on our behalf as well as in his vic- 
tory on our behalf. That is why St. 
Paul looked beyond our historical 
existence—and beyond our death, 
about which we know and may fear. 


Paul saw that the created order was 
boundaried by death (100 percent of 
all living things die), but he also 
wrote, we are boundaried “in hope” 
(Romans 8:20-21). His remarkable 
text was about the fulfillment, not the 
destruction, of creation. 

Paul then affirmed that nothing 
can separate us from the decision 
that God made to love us, “For Iam 
convinced that neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor rulers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor pow- 
ers, nor height, nor depth, nor any- 
thing else in all creation will be able 
to separate us from the love of God 
in Jesus Christ our Lord” (Romans 
8:38-39, NRSV). 

The Resurrection makes the dif- 
ference in the way we see our lives 
and relate to the world we now live 
in. The Resurrection shows that 
God’s promises to us are kept .@ 


Earl Palmer has served as senior pastor 
at University Presbyterian Church, Se- 
attle, and at First Presbyterian Church, 
Berkeley. He teaches regularly at New 
College Berkeley and at Regent College, 
Vancouver. 


Notes 

1. Some interpreters suggest that 
Mark 16:9-20 is an attachment by a dif- 
ferent writer. 

2. C. S. Lewis, Miracles (NewYork: 
Simon & Schuster, 1996), 148. 


This article was adapted from a 
Festschrift,” Faith Seeking Understanding: 
Essays in Memory of Paul Brand and Ralph 
D. Winter,” edited by David Marshall. 
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God’s Answer to Evil 


Margaret Alter 


Sassandra 


Jesus accepts human evil as a fact of life; he maintains a concern about the universal 
human potential for evil and about the need for forgiveness as a way back to commu- 
nity and life. In the Gospels he repeatedly addresses the subject of personal evil. He 
uses the word evil frequently as well as equivalents: wicked, sinner, unrighteousness. 


The word appears seven times in the Sermon on the Mount. 
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Jesus, as God become human, embraced finitude without control, without 


resistance, and without separation from God. In the temptation stories he 


refused to be anything but human empowered by God. 


To develop an understanding of 
psychological evil and of Jesus’ man- 
ner of addressing it, we'll begin with 
his teachings. Jesus assumed that 
evilis a universal human experience. 
He said to his disciples at the end of 
a discourse on prayer, “If you then, 
whoare evil, know how to give good 
things to your children, how much 
more will the heavenly Father give 
the Holy Spirit to those who ask 
him!” (Luke 11:13). Matthew records 
a similar saying addressed to the 
crowd during the Sermon on the 
Mount. Presumably neither the dis- 
ciples nor the crowd is deserving of 
particular notoriety in this regard. 
This understanding of evil as com- 
mon to all people seems in harmony 
with Jesus’ persistence on granting 
forgiveness of sins. 

Insisting that God’s ways are not 
humanity’s ways, Jesus particularly 
resisted the challenges of those who 
might be considered righteous by 
first-century standards: the scribes 
and the Pharisees. They were among 
the most attentive to the Jewish holi- 
ness code but, in fact, resisted Jesus’ 
ministry and questioned his author- 
ity the most. When they questioned 
his right to forgive sins in healing a 
paralyzed man, Jesus asked, “Why 
do you think evil in your hearts?” 
(Matthew 9:4). When they credited 
Jesus’ healing of a deaf-mute to 
Beelzebub, Matthew recorded Jesus 
as saying, “You brood of vipers! How 
can you speak good things, when 
you are evil?” (Mt.12:34). 


Having already established the 
“evil in [their] hearts, he turned con- 
ventional wisdom (“good people do 
good and evil people do evil”) 
against them to show that they are 
also evil: “The good person out of 
the good treasure of the heart pro- 
duces good, and the evil person out 
of the evil treasure produces evil; for 
itis out of the abundance of the heart 
that the mouth speaks” (Lk. 6:45). 
Jesus flatly refused to let them test 
him: “Then some of the scribes and 
Pharisees said to him, “Teacher, we 
wish to see a sign from you.’ But he 
answered them, ‘An evil and adul- 
terous generation asks fora “’sign’” 
(Mt. 12:38-39). 

Another way in which Jesus re- 
ferred to evil was to presuppose a 
personified source of evil. In The 
Lord’s Prayer he included the peti- 
tion “rescue us from the evil one” (Mt. 
6:13b). Regarding simplicity in giv- 
ing one’s word, he said, “Let your 
word be ‘Yes, Yes’ or ‘No, No’; any- 
thing more than this comes from the 
evil one” (Mt. 5:37). Praying for his 
disciples, he said, “I ask you to pro- 
tect them from the evil one” (John 
17:15b). 

Perhaps most remarkable are 
Jesus’ instructions about responding 
to evil: “Blessed are you when people 
... utter all kinds of evil against you 
falsely” (Mt. 5:11); “Do not resist an 
evildoer” (Mt. 5:39); “But I say to you, 
love your enemies and pray for those 
who persecute you, so that you may 
be children of your Father in heaven; 


for he makes his sun rise on the evil 
and on the good, and sends rain 
on the righteous and on the un- 
righteous” (Mt. 5:44—45), Jesus in- 
sisted that evil is a universal phe- 
nomenon and should not be used as 
a basis for withholding love from 
other human beings.... 

Evil is universal, Jesus reminded 
us, and we are in grave danger when 
we fail to take that fact seriously. Psy- 
chological evil is the deeply hidden 
longing in each human being to be 
in absolute control. It presents itself 
to us at a conscious level quite sensi- 
bly as wanting to be safe. But the 
primitive terror and rage of a small 
child fuel it. 

Theologically, it is our battle 
against our finitude, our longing to 
be “like God, knowing good and 
evil,” as the story of Adam and Eve’s 
temptation in Eden (Genesis 3) il- 
lustrates. While it remains uncon- 
scious, we are likely to engage ina 
variety of controlling behaviors. We 
may attempt to force others to do as 
we wish. W e may try to read others’ 
minds and change our actions ac- 
cordingly. Our quest for absolute se- 
curity and control often becomes in- 
stitutionalized in holiness codes or 
in belief systems: “People who be- 
lieve or act as I do are good; every- 
one else is evil.” At the same time, 
however, these unconscious at- 
tempts to achieve security leave us 
vulnerable to “the Accuser” or “the 
Enemy,” who drives us without 
mercy. 
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Weare perfect or we are nothing; 
we are loved by all or we are aban- 
doned. It is to this terrible dilemma 
that the incarnation speaks. Before I 
elaborate, let me illustrate how the 
quest for control through attempting 
to be perfect operates by using the 
following personal story. 

I met Valerie when she was a se- 
nior at the University of California 
at Berkeley, an honor student in ac- 
counting. An established firm had 
courted and hired her at the end of 
her junior year. She reported having 
trouble finishing her final semester; 
she was suffering from intense night- 
mares. A member of a group of devo- 
tees to The Urantia Book referred her 
to me because she wanted someone 
who would be sympathetic to a reli- 
gious orientation. 

No mention of faith was made for 
some time, except reference to a 
church in their farming community 
that she and her mother had at- 
tended for respite from family vio- 
lence. Valerie’s childhood was re- 
plete with incidents of her father’s 
cruel teasing and violent punish- 
ment. She recited a litany of events 
that occurred at the ages of four, five, 
six, eight. At eleven, he had prom- 
ised her a horse if she received excel- 
lent grades, but when she achieved 
them he mocked her foolishness for 
believing such a thing. 

Eventually her mother’s fragile 
self-esteem disintegrated, and she 
was hospitalized on several occa- 
sions. Her parents divorced, and 
Valerie’s maternal grandmother 
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moved in with her mother, her 
brother, and herself. 

Gradually, Valerie accepted 
many care-taking roles for her physi- 
cally fragile grandmother and her 
psychologically distressed mother. 
When her estranged father began 
prowling around the outside of the 
house with a shotgun, she was un- 
able to gain protection from the 
small- town police force, most of them 
her father’s friends. 

“Tt was so wrong, so wrong. It was 
just so unfair and so wrong,” Valerie 
protested in my office. “I was sucha 
good kid, and when I tried to tell 
anyone, they would just say, What’s 
so bad about that? It’s just normal.” 
Nanny would tell me to stop being 
such a crybaby.” 

School was also a problem for 
Valerie. She excelled in everything, 
which made her unpopular with the 
other children and a problem for 
some teachers. More important, she 
felt odd. There was no one like her, 
no place to “belong.” She vacillated 
between feeling superior and feeling 
terrified. 


As a client, Valerie was often late. 
When I commented on this, she was 
visibly shaken, protesting that she 
was always late. “Why does that 
bother people? It’s just who Iam.” In 
the next few weeks, she canceled or 
changed appointments, finally for- 
getting one until the last minute 
when she called and left a message 
on my answering machine. The next 
time I saw her, I could feel the wall 
between us. She was unable to make 
eye contact, and protested that she 
thought she should stop therapy, try 
something else. 

“What's this about?” I asked. 
“What is going on between us here?” 

Finally she started to cry, “I’ve 
been bad. I’ve been late, and I 
missed an appointment. I should 
look at you when IJ talk. It’s not 
safe anymore. Either I’m perfect, or I 
have torun. You see, Ihave all these 
rulesiny a 

“So that is what you require of 
yourself? It must be a terrific strain.” 

We talked for some time about 
this split—either she was perfect, or 
she was despicable, unforgivably 
bad. “Perhaps,” I suggested gently, 
“you need a demotion. It sounds as 
though you are straining to be God, 
and that’s too much for any of us to 
handle.” 

I concluded our session with 
what she already knew. “I think it’s 
very important for you to continue 
therapy.” We made a next appoint- 
ment. 

Some months later, a similar in- 
cident occurred with her job, which 


Through insistent forgiveness, Jesus offers us a way back into the 


human community and new life. He taught and demonstrated that 


God does not keep score, but offers good gifts . . . 


she was preparing to quit. “Once I’ve 
begun to do bad things, I can’t go 
back.” She paused. “You know, 
that’s how the church was helpful. 
Everyone was a sinner. At night you 
confessed your sins. It was a way 
back, and I wasn’t alone. I miss that. 
There’s too much in Christianity I 
don’t believe, but at least [had a way 
back.” 

After the enormity of the evil 
Valerie has suffered, it felt unbear- 
able to me to recognize evil in her. 
She accused herself of evil, horribly, 
and no amount of intervention from 
me could persuade her otherwise. 
Gripped with terror, longing for a 
safe world, and unable to trust, she 
built rigid rules. She was safe only if 
she followed them perfectly and 
could, therefore, retain distance from 
the world. She did not feel she could 
trust God because God loved every- 
one, and “what does that mean any- 
way?” 

The Christian tradition of con- 
fessing sin offered her “a way back.” 
What does “a way back”mean? A 
way back to what? I suggest it offers 
a way back to human community, a 
way back into finitude after desper- 
ate, panicky attempts to be God in 
her longing for safety. The acknowl- 
edgment of sin—that is, the recogni- 
tion of evil in human life, including 
in herself—was a tremendous relief 
after the horror of denial and fearful 
insecurity with which she had 
grown up. 

It was Valerie’s dilemma and our 
own to which the incarnation 


speaks. Jesus as God became human, 
embraced finitude without control, 
without resistance, and without 
separation from God. In the tempta- 
tion stories he refused to be anything 
but human empowered by God. 
Throughout his life he spoke hon- 
estly about the universal human 
potential for evil, and with solid in- 
tegrity he consistently confronted the 
privilege that would avoid this truth. 

Through insistent forgiveness, 
Jesus offers us a way back into the 
human community and new life. He 
demonstrated that God does not keep 
score, but offers good gifts—sun and 
rain— good and evil alike. He en- 
couraged his followers to do the 
same, thereby acknowledging them- 
selves as children of God. 

Jesus blessed those who had 
been victims of evil because of their 
integrity (Mt. 5:11). He admonished 
followers not to resist evil, but to 
“turn the other cheek,” and in the 
end he himself did not resist evil. In- 
stead he surrendered (John 18:1—11), 
placing himself in the hands of those 
who hated him, those who lived for 
ultimate safety and control. 

Iconsciously choose the word sur- 
render to describe Jesus’ behavior in 
John’s account of his arrest. As he 
submitted to arrest, Jesus demon- 
strated a choice. In choosing obedi- 
ence to the one God, he exposed the 
idolatry of those with “all the an- 
swers.” The exposure incurred ter- 
ror and rage. In the end, Jesus faced 
the result of challenging uncon- 
scious, codified fear: torture and 


death. He surrendered to the ulti- 
mate lack of control, death. Jesus led 
us once again into a major para- 
dox—this time, life’s ultimate para- 
dox: only through surrender is evil 
ultimately destroyed. Only through 
death is death defeated. 

Walter Wink writes: 

“Because they could not kill what 
wasalive in [Jesus] the cross revealed 
the impotence of death. Death is the 
Powers’ final sanction. Jesus at his 
crucifixion neither fights the dark- 
ness nor flees under cover of it, but 
goes with it, goes into it. Jesus en- 
tered the darkness, freely, voluntar- 
ily. The darkness in not dispelled or 
illuminated. It remains vast, un- 
tamed, void. But he somehow en- 
compasses it. It becomes the dark- 
ness of God. It is now possible to 
enter any darkness and trust God to 
wrest from it meaning, coherence, 
resurrection.”* 


Margaret Alter is a licensed marriage 
and family counselor in private practice 
in Berkeley. She is the author of Resur- 
rection Psychology: An Understand of Hu- 
man Personality Based on the LIfe and 
Teaching of Jesus. The themes in this ar- 
ticle are expanded in Resurrection Psy- 
chology. 


*Walter Wink in Holy Week: Interpreting 
the Lessons of the Church Year, Proclama- 
tion 5. Year B. (Minneapolis: Fortress 
Press.1994), p.12. 
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Jubal 


Exploring Mysteries of Faith Through Music 


An Interview with composer Frank La Rocca 


Frank LaRocca is a Yale graduate with a UC Berkeley Ph.D. in music. He's a Christian whose sacred 


compositions have been performed around the world, including his O Magnum Mysterium at Ripon Cathedral 


in Yorkshire, UK, by the Cambridge Chamber Consort, and Echo at the 7th World Symposium on Choral 


Music in Kyoto, Japan. 
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Radix: At what age did you first de- 
velop a special interest in music? 


Frank La Rocca: I was quite young, 
around age 5, as a result of hearing 
my father perform magnificent trum- 
pet solos at community events and 
also listening to an album of Chopin 
waltzes my mother loved. 


Radix: What inspired your first com- 
position? 


La Rocca: Nothing more original 
than teenage angst. I remember at 
age 14 sitting at a piano on a rainy 
Saturday afternoon, filled with 
strong yet inexpressible feelings, and 
I simply began to improvise some 
chords within my limited palette of 
harmonies. The piece was a lament 
of sorts, and quite cathartic. I never 


wrote it down. I never wrote down 
any of my music until I was almost 
20: 


Radix: How formative was your 
musical education? 


La Rocca: I received good ground- 
ing in piano technique and jazz stan- 
dards-style harmony asa youth. But 
my ear really developed within the 
context of my rock band, where I 
would often be responsible for learn- 
ing the tunes we covered by listen- 
ing over and over to scratchy 45’s. I 
didn’t know it was ear-training at 
the time, of course, but when I took 
my first classical harmony classes in 
college, I realized I worked better 
with my ear than many of my more 
classically well-trained colleagues. 
That has remained true for me trust 


J. S. Bach is the model of a musical servant of the church who wove 


ingenious symbolic references to the faith into the fabric of his music 


in way that never fails to delight both the casual, unaware listener or 


the trained expert. 


my ear above all else—but now [also 
have years and years of developed 
technique in form and counterpoint. 
There was also a negative aspect to 
my education in graduate school, 
when composers were forced to con- 
form to a fractured modernist idiom. 
Ilost track of myself for quite a few 
years as I struggled with rediscover- 
ing a more natural and personal 
compositional voice after grad 
school. 


Radix: Does your Christian faith go 
back to an early age? 


La Rocca: I was raised Catholic and 
received all the Sacraments appro- 
priate to my age, as well as some 
fairly good catechesis. But my young 
faith could not withstand the as- 
saults of the mid-60s, especially the 
assassination of the two Kennedy 
brothers and Martin Luther King Jr. 
It all shook me profoundly and I 
failed to reconcile these things with 
the notion of a good God. I gradu- 
ally drifted away from my faith and 
it did not begin to revive in me until 
nearly 30 years later within an Evan- 
gelical/Reformed Protestant setting. 


Radix: You’ve talked about the im- 
portance of Bach. What is it about 


him that especially inspires you as a 
composer? 


La Rocca: Among those composers 
who are in the public eye (this ex- 
cludes the great Renaissance mas- 
ters who are, regretfully, on the pe- 
riphery of many classical music lov- 
ers’ horizons), no one is more clearly 
inspired in his work by his religious 
beliefs than J. S. Bach. He is the 
model of a musical servant of the 
church who wove ingenious sym- 
bolic references to the faith into the 
fabric of his music in way that never 
fails to delight both the casual, un- 
aware listener or the trained expert. 
His Passion settings are definitive 
and moving testimonies to a per- 
sonal faith, executed with unparal- 
leled skill and technique. And yet 
his “non-religious” works account 
for much of his well-deserved fame. 
He was the last of the great Pre-” En- 
lightenment” composers and it was 
not until the late 19th century, with 
Bruckner, that we saw this model 
reémerge. 


Radix: You’re alsoa C. S. Lewis fan. 
Has his work influenced your cre- 
ativity in any way? 


La Rocca: Lewis’s writings on the 
reasonableness of faith and his 


philosophical understanding of 
beauty as an attribute of God within 
the classical triad of the good, the 
true, and the beautiful has been very 
influential. So has the work of 
Tolkien and his notion of “sub-cre- 
ation” as the task of human makers 
of art. They have helped me under- 
stand that I’m pursuing a kind of 
“Apologetics of Beauty” in my work. 


Radix: What has led you to the spe- 
cific themes you've explored in writ- 
ing your sacred music? 


La Rocca: The themes I’ve explored 
all emerge out of the texts I have 
worked with— even, in one case, a 
purely instrumental work, a medita- 
tion on Psalm 16. There is so much 
to say here. When one is confronted 
with themes such as Creation, the 
Incarnation, the Atonement, pen- 
ance, forgiveness, spiritual rebirth, 
one is bound to be focused both in- 
ward— on discerning the claim 
these things make on oneself as a 
believer— and outward, into an ever 
deeper exploration of the depths that 
these mysteries of faith challenge us 
to. 

Ican summarize all this as trying 
to get at the “theological resonances” 
of the texts — that deeper layer of 
meaning that flows beneath their 
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surfaces, yet, like an underground 
stream, nourishes them. I am often 
inspired to use musical symbolism 
after the manner of Bach to draw 
these “resonances” to the surface 
and embody them in an interplay of 
musical ideas. 


Radix: You've returned to the Catho- 
lic Church in recent years. How has 
that affected your music? 


La Rocca: It has made me more 
aware of the great treasury of Renais- 
sance and Medieval masterpieces 
composed for the Catholic Church. 
Now, when I write a liturgical work, 
Iam more aware of trying to recon- 
cile my own style with that great tra- 
dition. A certain tension exists be- 
tween tradition and innovation that 
must be engaged, especially in find- 
ing a creative synthesis across the 
ages. This isn’t a brand new con- 
cern for me, but lam even more aware 
of my role as a servant of something 
greater than myself. 


Radix: Do you enjoy teaching mu- 
sic? 


La Rocca: I love teaching music! It 
seems to be something God made me 
for, as I have always experienced 
great joy in teaching and I have had 
the satisfaction of seeing many stu- 
dents’ lives positively influenced. 


Radix:. What are you working on 
now? 


La Rocca: My current project is a per- 
fect example of the influence of my 
Catholic faith. I’m finishing up an 
SATB a cappella setting of Laudate 
Dominum (Psalm 117/116) for a col- 
loquium of Catholic music directors 
inJune. They will be especially dis- 
cerning of the degree of success I hope 
to achieve in harmonizing tradition 
with my personal voice, in a work 
that also has to be capable of prepa- 
ration with little rehearsal time. Ah, 
the life of the Church musician/ 
composer! 
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The Apologetics of Beauty 


A few weeks ago as I was reading an interview with author Joseph 
Pearce, I encountered a marvelous phrase, “The Apologetics of 
Beauty.” Apologetics can be practiced in three modes, correspond- 
ing to the classical ideals of the good, the true, and the beautiful. 

An apologetics of goodness would appeal to a sense of justice, 
as in the example set by Mother Teresa or St. Francis of Assisi. An 
apologetics of truth would appeal to the intellect and reason, as in 
St. Thomas Aquinas or C. S. Lewis. 

An apologetics of beauty, on the other hand, appeals to a 
person’s innate sense of the universal, the mysterious, the 
numinous—a sense that is pre-rational, or perhaps super-rational, 
that can be reached, I believe, more directly—bypassing the skeptical 
intellect. 

Especially in contexts where relativism may rule the day and 
where people may not be responsive to appeals to truth or moral 
goodness, Iam convinced that they can be engaged by the power of 
beauty. It is in this light that I see my work as a composer: I practice 
an apologetics of beauty. 

A consensus on what defines beauty can be hard to come by, 
perhaps especially in a discussion among artists. The concept of 
beauty that interests me is like what C. S. Lewis described in his 
essay, “The Weight of Glory.” He asserts that the primary feeling 
aroused by beauty is not pleasure, but longing: “the books or the 
music in which we thought beauty was located will betray us if we 
trust in them. It was not in them, it only came through them; and 
what came through them was longing.” 

I speak of beauty in two senses: (1) That which arouses in the 
beholder a longing for the transcendent; that which serves as a bridge 
from the material to the spiritual to unite us to the transcendent.(2) 
That work of art which possesses attributes of harmony, integrity, 
proportion, and clarity appropriate to its subject. 

Sensitivity to these attributes in relation to the subject of the art- 
work directly influences, more than anything else, whether a par- 
ticular work will successfully serve as that bridge from the material 
world to the spiritual world that Lewis describes.* 


*Excerpted from a presentation made by Frank La Rocca as part 
of a “Sacred Music at Notre Dame” conference: http:/ /blogs.nd.edu/ 
sacredmusicnd/2012/11/19/the-apologetics-of-beauty 


For more information about Frank LaRocca go to 
www.franklorocca.com. His new CD, In This Place, is available at 
Amazon.com. 


Silent as a Church 


God speaks not in silence 

In stiff, unspoken reverence 

But in the quietness that comes 

In the loudness of the day 

In the laugher of a newborn 

Who understands not the Lord’s Prayer 
But knows the Father nonetheless 

In the voice that’s raised off-key- 

Off the note, but genuine 

Cacophony in innocence, mellifluous 
In the shuffling in the pews 

Restless limbs and eyes and minds 
Testament to the life He died to give 
In the pounding of a hundred hearts 
Responding to a Greater Love 


A strange peace, and silent loudness 


In which God speaks 


—Amber Koneval 


ee 


This poem has been published in Drunk Dialing the Divine through eLectio publishing 
and is reprinted with permission. 
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Film 


Les Miserables 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


Viewing the stage version of Les 
Miserables in San Francisco some 
years ago was a great experience. 
There’s something exhilarating 
about watching live artists. 

But, for me, watching the new 
movie version was a more profound 
experience and easier to follow than 
when divided into “scenes.” This 
epic story demands a bigger stage. 
Its grand historical moments can’t 
be conveyed in minimalist staging 
with a few props. 

As the movie opens, we see hun- 
dreds of men pulling a giant ship 
into drydock ina raging storm. The 
struggling men are dwarfed by the 
size of the ship. They’re convicts, 
prisoners of the state, condemned to 
hard labor, and at first are indistin- 
guishable. 

Then the camera pans in on one 
face, that of Jean Valjean, imprisoned 
for stealing a loaf of bread. This 
scene immediately introduces both 
the epic scale of the story and the 
personal fate of one of those prison- 
ers, soon to escape the chain gang. 

Close-ups of the actors help us 
follow character development as we 
“read” the actors’ faces. Hugh 
Jackman does an amazing job as Jean 
Valjean, the convict on the run, and, 
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ultimately, the repentant sinner. As 
Fantine, Anne Hathaway goes from 
wounded waif to someone so de- 
graded that, after selling her hair, her 
teeth, and her body, all that’s left is 
the love she has for her young daugh- 
ter. 

Movie musicals usually feature 
singing dubbed in a sound studio. 
But director Tom Hooper had the 
actors actually sing their lines on set. 
This natural singing style increases 
the story’s believability and flow, 
which isn’t interrupted with “per- 
formances.” The actors’ natural 
voices express great emotion and 
their few flaws or hesitations add to 
the realism. 

Les Miserables tells the story of 
human misery caused by an unjust 
society, evil people, and the darkness 
of the human heart. An idealistic at- 
tempt to challenge the oppressive 
French government is crushed by the 
State, making martyrs of the young 
revolutionaries. (The song honoring 
them,”“Empty Chairs, Empty 
Tables,” is the movie’s most heart- 
breaking.) % 

The brave young men aren’t able 
to change the system. But the heart 
of one man is transformed. Jean 
Valjean changes from an angry, bit- 


ter thief to a very different kind of 
man. This happens because he meets 
someone, a Bishop, who treats him 
with kindness. After the Bishop feeds 
him and gives him a bed, Jean steals 
valuable items belonging to the 
church, including a cross. When the 
Bishop gives the escaped convict the 
cross, instead of having him arrested, 
Valjean’s life begins to change. 

At first Valjean sees the cross as 
only a valuable object, but as he car- 
ries it, it begins to take on the sacra- 
mental meaning intended in the 
Bishop’s house. It becomes a symbol 
of the mercy and forgiveness the 
priest showed him.Valjean, as a 
transformed man, opens a factory 
where destitute women can earn a 
living, changing their lives and the 
economy of a small town. He be- 
comes the town mayor and lives a 
respectable, comfortable life until the 
vindictive police officer, Javert, finds 
him, and he has to flee. 

After escaping to Paris, Valjean 
keeps a low profile, but continues 
doing good when he can. After hear- 
ing Fantine’s tragic story, he adopts 
and protects her orphaned child, 
Cosette, and is rewarded by being 
filled with love for his adopted 
daughter. The mercy he received in 


~ 


the name of Christ, he now shows to 
others—if they are willing to receive 
it. 

Once again, the unrelenting and 
vengeful Javert closes in on Valjean. 
This time Valjean ends up holding 
his enemy’s life in his hands and 
chooses to show him mercy. But 
Javert won’t receive mercy when it’s 
offered. Unmerited grace is so foreign 
to him that he’d rather die than re- 
ceive it. In the end he truly is the mis- 
erable one. 

The cross and Valjean’s response 
to it make all the difference. Hugh 
Jackman does a wonderful job por- 
traying both the “old” man and the 
redeemed “new” man. 

Tom Hooper directed Victor 
Hugo’s great literary “cop and rob- 
ber” story in a way that conveys 
the drama of the chase as well as 
the heart-rending soul-work of the 
main characters. The movie he has 
created is beautiful, moving, and 
transcendent. 


Sharon Gallagher is the author of Find- 
ing Faith: Life Changing Encounters with 
Christ and editor of Where Faith Meets 
Culture: The Radix Magazine Anthology. 
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Music 


Be Still 


Dave Douglas Quintet 
(Greenleaf Music) 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


Granted, jazz poses prob- 
lems for many music listen- 
ers. Just when it seems me- 
lodic, road maps beckon 
the listener to follow 
(they’re called the “heads” 
of a piece), the tunes often 
veer off into surprising vis- 
tas that are often hard to 
follow—or understand. 
Blame the art of improvisa- 
tion for that. 

It’s all about expecting 
the unexpected. If you lis- 
ten carefully, you can dis- 
cover the tributaries of the 
original melody, as instru- 
mentalists freely express 
themselves in the moment. 
At once simple and com- 
plex, jazz requires the same 
attentiveness that it takes 
to read poetry—sadly, both 
dying arts in our fast-mov- 
ing, spin-on-a-dime, 
Facebook-infused culture. 

Trumpeter Dave Dou- 
glas, who has just turned 
50, has been an award- 
winning artist who has fol- 
lowed his jazz passion to 
many musical zones, in- 
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cluding classical, klezmer, brass 
bands, avant-garde, and mainstream 
jazz. He has collaborated with mod- 
ern dance choreographers and po- 
ets. Given all that, and following his 
career for more than two decades, I 
frankly didn’t expect the sublime 
beauty and passion he delivers on 
his latest—and arguably his most 
unlikely—album, Be Still. With its 
spiritual touchstone derived largely 
from church hymns (suchas “Be Still, 
My Soul” and “This Is My Father’s 
World”) and traditional folk songs 
(including “Barbara Allen” and 
“High ona Mountain”), Be Still fea- 
tures Douglas’s stellar jazz quintet 
and bluegrass vocalist/ acoustic 
guitarist Aoife O’Donovan, whose 
sweet voice illuminates the music. 
While jazz and bluegrass are 
kissing cousins (both steeped in ex- 
temporaneous performance), rarely 
have they married in such an appeal- 
ing folk-like gospel setting. 
O’Donovan sings, and the instru- 
mentalists lovingly follow, at times 
echoing her lyricism and expression. 
It’s special, heartfelt music—and an 
accessible style of jazz that has its 
genesis in the death of Qouglas’s 
mother, who recently passed away 
last year after a long battle with ova- 
rian cancer. 
He writes in the CD’s liner notes 


that Be Still is dedicated to the “lov- 
ing memory of Emily Douglas, who, 
even after hearing over 200 of my 
performances, still asked me to play 
these hymns at her service.” Ina per- 
sonal note, he adds, “She was the 
keeper of our scrapbooks and the 
validator of our enthusiasms. With- 
out her, we are all slightly more 
alone. She is greatly missed.” 

At its most basic, Douglas ex- 
plains, the music on Be Still is im- 
planted with basic emotions and di- 
rect communication. “I’m always 
looking, even in my own composi- 
tions, to find some way to make 
something that may be sophisticated 
still have roots in something very 
simple,” he says. “Jazz, even at its 
most complex, always has its roots 
in the music of the people, in popu- 
lar music. That’s one of the reasons 
that I connected with these songs.” 

Be Still’s highlights include a 
jazz-steeped arrangement of “Be Still 
My Soul,” which opens the album 
ina slow tempo that accentuates the 
opening line, “Be still, my soul, for 
God is on your side.” Matt Mitchell’s 
soulful piano, O’Donovan’s whis- 
pery vocals, and Douglas’s melan- 
cholic clarion trumpeting give the 
hymn a moving new life. Likewise, 
the eloquent take on “God Be With 
You (‘Til We Meet Again)” is a 


heartrending tune that has a hope- 
ful longing embedded in 
O’Donovan’s rootsy vocals and 
Douglas's jazz trumpeting. In the 
midst is a bluegrass-charged take on 
“High on a Mountain,” an Appala- 
chian cooker that features tenor saxo- 
phonist Jon Irabagon blowing with 
a New Orleans-inflected voice. 

In addition to the hymns and 
folk tunes, Douglas offers such origi- 
nals as “Living Streams” (based on 
the hymn “St. Columba”) and an- 
other tribute tune, “Middle March,’ 
a dynamic homage to the great jazz 
drummer Paul Motian. 

But at heart, the songs of Be Still 
hark back to the death of Douglas’s 
mother and yet fly beyond. He says, 
“My mother was pretty specific 
about the verses that she wanted 
sung, and as I started looking at them 
I realized I felt right at home here. 
You searcha lot of places in your 
life . . . [but] after working on this 
music and being in my mother’s 
church it felt like a return to the spiri- 
tual outlook I started out with, but 
with a deeper understanding and 
meaning to me. And... maybe that’s 
what she was really after.” 


Dan Ouellette is Radix music editor and 
the author of Ron Carter: Finding the 
Right Notes. 
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The Unintended Reformation: 


How a Religious Revolution Secularized Society 


Brad S. Gregory 


(Belnap Press of Harvard University, 2012), $39.95; 592 pages 


reviewed by A. J. Petrotta 


The world has always had people 
who ask, “What has the world come 
to?” I see that as a legitimate ques- 
tion—but really, what has the world 
come to? 

Whatever our contemporary 
world has come to, I’m certain that 
it’s largely somebody else’s fault, not 
entirely mine. Brad Gregory in The 
Unintended Reformation has found a 
likely culprit, the Reformers. 

Who would have thought those 
godly men and women would do 
this to us? To be fair, Gregory doesn’t 
blame the 16th-century Reformers 
for our world so much as he shows 
the trajectories of their words and ac- 
tions through subsequent historical 
events. That is, there is a difference 
between what the Reformers sought 
to do and what those who followed 
them actually carried out. This book 
examines how the Reformation cri- 
tique of the medieval church has be- 
come the modern and post-modern 
world we live in. 

Prior to the Reformers, lively 
theological debates called for reform- 
ing abuses of power and excessive 
practices, when “reformers” before 
Luther caused church authorities 
some grief (including Erasmus, cer- 
tainly, among others, from even ear- 
lier times). Nevertheless, those ear- 
lier critiques weren’t widely ques- 
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tioned. Didn’t the prevailing views 
go back “to Jesus himself, to God’s 
actions in history through the incar- 
nation and resurrection”? (p. 144). 

The Reformers, however, and 
others later, introduced new ele- 
ments into their critiques, challeng- 
ing what they regarded as funda- 
mental doctrinal errors along with 
various “traditions” not found in 
Scripture. Sola scriptura was a rally- 
ing cry of the Reformation. The gos- 
pel itself was being undermined. 
What Luther found in Scripture (es- 
pecially reading Paul’s letters) was 
Christ’s unconditional forgiveness 
through grace, and not a mixture of 
virtues and vices, including indul- 
gences and other practices that had 
accrued over the centuries. 

One repercussion of emphasiz- 
ing sola scriptura, however, was a 
break in the unity that the Pre-Refor- 
mation church had achieved 
through its teachings and practices. 
Once the Bible was put into the 
hands of ordinary people, apart from 
the received teachings of the church, 
couldn’t each person decide which 
portions of Scripture or which doc- 
trines were “central”? Those confes- 
sional disputes down the ages led to 
modernity (and increasingly) to 
post-modernity. 

Unintended Reformation traces 


these historical trajectories through 
six chapters of interlocking narra- 
tives that shed light on key charac- 
teristics of American society: secu- 
larization of knowledge, subjectiv- 
ism, relativism, consumerism, plu- 
ralism, etc. Asa result, “God” is not 
part of today’s public-school curricu- 
lum. Citizens, including Christians, 
are polarized and contentious over 
basic values; We live in a world of 
“whateverism”—spending our time 
in pursuit of “happiness.” Any one 
of the chapters could forma lengthy 
discussion of our contemporary so- 
ciety. 

I will simply choose one chap- 
ter, “Subjectivizing Morality,” for an 
example. We are indisputably moral 
agents, animals who make distinc- 
tions every day between right and 
wrong, good and bad behavior. Yet 
how can we make those decisions, 
given myriad options? Does caring 
for the earth co-opt feeding hungry 
people by more industrialized forms 


,of agriculture or by genetically modi- 


fying food for greater protein? What 
do you appeal to for support?—sci- 
ence? government? farmers? grocers? 
Does “reason” suffice? The answer 
is decidedly “no” to this last ques- 
tion. 

Once you appeal to reason, you 
have to define vexing terms such as 


“justice,” and you run up against 
different traditions of practical rea- 
soning. Do we have a shared notion 
of “human nature”? Our Constitu- 
tion says we have a right to life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness’”— 
yet itnever defines what any of those 
terms means. 

Weare pretty much commanded 
to “follow our heart,” for example, 
in making career choices or choos- 
ing “life” partners. And so on. I re- 
call C. S. Lewis saying in one of his 
books that he doesn’t suggest follow- 
ing one’s conscience—unless that 
conscience has been instructed. So, 
we never consider “how my choices 
will affect those nearest to me.” We 
laud toleration more than we try to 
determine what the good life actu- 
ally entails for us as a community, 
or for the world’s people. 

Gregory takes us through the 
centuries showing us how the Ref- 
ormation view of sola scriptura has 
led to wide variations on the subjec- 
tivity of thought and morality. In 
1529, Luther and Zwingli could 
agree on 14 or 15 articles of faith, but 
they disagreed on the nature of the 
Lord’s Supper. 

They couldn’t worship together; 
Reformed Protestantism split from 
Lutheran Protestantism. Differing 
moral communities became separate 
social communities as well. 

Thus, when the framers of the 
Constitution of the United States met, 
James Madison could argue that the 
exercise of religion was a matter of 
individual conscience, not a sanc- 
tion of the state. The Bill of Rights 
animates our Constitution, and we 
hold these rights to be “self-evident 
“that all men are created equal. Hav- 
ing been a teenager in the 1960s, 
however, it became evident to me 
and to others of that period that 
those rights weren’t entirely evident. 
The debate has not abated. 

Reason alone has failed to pro- 
vide persuasive answers to our “Life 
Questions.” Similarly, seience, al- 
though spectacularly successful in 
many ways, by narrowly focusing on 
specialization, has not been able to 
prescribe how its findings should be 


applied to achieve the good life for 
all. “Rights and dignity can be real 
only if human beings are more than 
biological matter” (p. 381). We no 
longer have the metaphysical and 
epistemological underpinnings to 
support basic assumptions about 
rights and dignity that will bring 
about a cohesive society. 

Ina lovely chapter at the end of 
the book, Gregory writes “Against 
Nostalgia.” He is not nostalgic for 
medieval Christendom and certainly 
is not an apologist for Western mo- 
dernity. He argues that every period 
has failed to achieve its goals, each 
for different reasons, and each influ- 
encing us today in ways that were 
not intended. 

“The failure of medieval 
Christendom derived rather from the 
pervasive, long-standing, and unde- 
niable failure of so many Christians 
... to live by the church’s own pre- 
scriptions and exhortations based on 
its truth claims about Life Questions. 
It was at root a botching of moral 
execution, a failure to practice what 
was preached “(p. 366). 

Gregory admits that Western 
modernity has achieved much, espe- 
cially in protection of individual 
rights and in advances in science, 
among other things. Yet, Gregory 
argues, the cohesion of Western so- 


ciety depends upon shared beliefs 
and practices. By design, however, 
Western liberalism cannot prescribe 
what people believe, how they 
should live, and what they should 
care about. To do so would be coer- 
cive, something the Reformers 
fought against. 

Gregory is not nostalgic, but he’s 
also not entirely pessimistic. The tra- 
jectory we have been on can be 
changed, but it will take different 
modes of thinking. He suggests re- 
covering the notion of God as sacra- 
mentally present in our world. 

God is nota “being” like us, only 
bigger and better; God is Creator, 
hence other than the created world, 
yet intimately related to that world 
through his providential care, espe- 
cially as evidenced in the incarna- 
tion in Jesus of Nazareth, “the im- 
age of the invisible God” (Colossians 
1:15). Such a view of God is fully con- 
sonant with any findings of science 
and does provide the metaphysical 
and epistemological structure to 
deal with Life Questions. 

The discussion above is a very 
limited example of the unintended 
effects that the Reformers put into 
play. The concept of Unintended Ref- 
ormation is ambitious, immense, far- 
reaching in the depth of its scholar- 
ship, profound—and even at times 
exasperating (mostly because of my 
limited knowledge of those topics 
and periods). I’ve put the book down, 
come back, and re-read portions. I 
continue to think through its impli- 
cations for how [act in the world as 
husband, father, priest, teacher, 
friend, and in the other roles to which 
Tam called. 

loved this book. I do hope that 
some person, some publisher, might 
entice Professor Gregory to present 
his argument in a more accessible 
form, so that it would gain wider 
readership, at lower cost, and thus 
help others who are perplexed by 
“what the World has come to.” 


A. J. Petrotta, is Rector of St. Francis 
Episcopal Church, Wilsonville, CA, and 
an adjunct professor at Fuller Seminary. 
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Continued from page 8 


said this about his work: 

“T have always aspired to 
portray stories and episodes 
from the Bible. In this dis- 
turbed world, I would like to 
be able to heed the voice of 
Heaven...” 

Watanabe’s visual testa- 
ment of faith isa gift to the Japa- 
nese people and to us. 


Chagall 

Like Watanabe, Marc 
Chagall’s cultural background 
made his interest in the cross 
unlikely. Chagall was Jewish, 
witnessing the suffering of his 
people under Russian po- 
groms and during the Holo- 
caust. But there may be some 
cultural reasons for his affin- 
ity with the image of the suf- 
fering Christ on the cross. 

Chagall was born into 
Hasidic Judaism, a sect 
known for seeing spiritual 
meaning in everyday life and 
expressing it through stories 
and poetry. The art of 
Chagall’s native Russia was 
dominated by icons: objects 
meant to draw the viewer 
into spiritual contemplation. 
(Chagall was an admirer of the great 
icononist, Andrei Rublev.) 

Chagall believed that the artist’s 
inspiration was of “divine origin” 
and, at times, as in “The Apparition,” 
angels appear as messengers from 
God to the artist. In “Angel with Pal- 
ette” (1927-36) Chagall himself ap- 
pears as an angel—depicting the art- 
ist as “messenger” from God. 

Over years of representation, from 
Old Masters to Sunday-school art, 
the Biblical stories had lost some of 
their impact: under Chagall’s eye; 
they regain their vigor. His paintings 
convey the wonder of those miracles, 
times when God intervened directly 
in human history. Chagall gives the 
freshest, most original renderings of 
the Old Testament since William 
Blake’s illustrations of the book of 
Job. 
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all 


Chag 


In painting a Jewish Jesus on the cross, in the midst 


of Jewish suffering, Chagall identifies the suffering 


of Jesus with the suffering of his people. 


It’s not surprising that Chagall, 
with his Hasidic background, would 
illustrate the Jewish Scriptures so 
enthusiastically. But Chagall’s love 
for the Bible extended to both the 
Old and New Testaments. In fact, 
Chagall became obsessed with the 
crucifixion of Jesus Christ, and over 
his lifetime painted it repeatedly. 

In Chagall’s “Calvary” (1912), 


the figure of Christ looms in the sky. 
At his feet a man and woman raise 
their hands beseechingly, while in 
the background a fisherman rows 
his boat and a man carries a ladder. 
As a Jewish artist painting in Paris 
and familiar with the work, theories, 
and prime movers in Modernism, 
this was shocking subject matter. As 
critic Jean-Michel Foray comments: 


“Chagall’s decision to paint the 
Crucifixion placed him at once ina 
double breach, simultaneously 
transgressing the cultural bound- 
aries of Judaism, which clearly did 
not endorse any depiction of Jesus, 
and breaking ranks with the avant- 
garde of 1912, which was not par- 
ticularly interested in reviving the 
tradition of religious painting” (p. 66, 
Chagall). 

Foray suggests that this 
painting’s theme may have been “the 
hybridization of disparate artistic 
concerns and practices” (a reference 
to the cubist style combined with tra- 
ditional subject matter). But he con- 
cedes that “Calvary’s title and its re- 
lationship to canonical painting 
would suggest that the work’s true 
subject is the Crucifixion.” Indeed, 
when the painting was first exhib- 
ited in 1914, Chagall’s title for it was 
“Dedicated to Christ” —a clear dec- 
laration of its intent. 

The painting in the CIVA ex- 
hibit, “Crucifix with Clock,” is one 
that I was unfamiliar with. The flat 
clock face used as the face of Jesus 
(reminiscent of Salvadore Dali’s 
clock images) was jolting. Chagall 
also replaced the inscription “INRI” 
with his own name “Chagall,” the 
artist’s personal appropriation of the 
work on the cross. 

A large blue fish seems to be 
jumping in front of (or out of) the 
cross. Some critics say that this might 
refer to the blue herrings that 
Chagall’s father used to sell. But it 
might be that the image, springing 
as it does from the cross, could be 
read as an Ichthys, that early Chris- 
tian symbol used as an acronym for 
“Jesus Christ, God’s Son, Savior.” 

In the foreground of the paint- 
ing we see the cross. Left of the cross 
a Jewish rabbi reads the Torah; right 
of the cross is the “fish” (perhaps the 
Torah and fish can be seen as sym- 
bols for the old and new covenants). 
Smaller figures also surround the 
cross. On the left is the Madonna and 
child (Jesus’ earthly beginnings) and 
on the right an angel in white (repre- 
senting Jesus’ destination). 

In the background are scenes 


that suggest Jewish suffering. Yet at 
the top of the picture is a bull, which 
Chagall used as a symbol of pros- 
perity. The animal is leaping across 
the top of the painting, holding a 
lighted Menorah, in what looks like 
an expression of joy. 

Chagall has painted Christ on 
the cross in other paintings of Jew- 
ish suffering, and some Jewish art 
critics say that in these WWII paint- 
ings the artist is shaming European 
“Christians” who persecute Jews in 
the name of a Jew. 

That may be one of the artist’s 
intentions. “White Crucifixion” (not 
in this exhibit) painted in 1938, 
when a new wave of anti-Semitism 
was sweeping Europe, was fairly ex- 
plicit. The background of the paint- 
ing depicts scenes of the suffering of 
the Jewish people. In the center, the 
crucified Jesus wears a Jewish prayer 
shawl as a loin-cloth and there is a 
Menorah at the foot of the cross. At 
the top of the cross a sign reads, 
“This is Jesus the King of the Jews.” 

In painting a Jewish Jesus on the 
cross, in the midst of Jewish suffer- 
ing, Chagall identifies the suffering 


of Jesus with the suffering of his 


people. 


In “Crucifix with Clock,” 
Chagall seems to be saying that Jesus 
is at the center of human history, the 
fulfillment of time. In the midst of 
human suffering, he suffers with us. 
But that suffering ultimately offers 
hope for the Jewish people. 

Even in his references to suffer- 
ing, Chagall creates a material 
world, enlivened by the underlying 
spiritual world. Though his paint- 
ings invite interpretation, we may 
never fully understand all their 
meanings. But we can revel in their 
beauty as we ponder the mysteries 
that the artist reveals. 

The CIVA exhibit is a great gift, 
inviting us to meditate on the mean- 
ing of the cross. It’s also a celebra- 
tion of the “theologians” of color and 
form whose work has been so care- 
fully chosen. 


Sharon Gallagher is editor of Radix and 
associate director of New College Ber- 
keley. 


Bowden 


CIVA/Christians in the Visual Arts sponsors a variety of 
traveling exhibitions available for rental to museums, galler- 
ies, colleges, churches, and other institutions. 


To find out more about scheduling a CIVA Traveling Exhibit 
for your church, gallery, museum, or school, contact Sandra 


Bowden at exhibits@civa.org. 
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Last Word 


Glimpses of Jesus 


Emily Wierenga 


I don’t care if you're dead. 
Jesus is here, and he wants to resurrect somebody. —Rumi 


Iam here. And I want to be resurrected. 


In her book, No Ordinary Life, Katie Davis—a 19-year-old adoptive mother of 13 Ugandan 
children—talks about one of her daughters who asked if she would explode when she asked 
Jesus into her heart. “Yes,” Katie told her, “you will.” 

I want to explode with Jesus too, with love that grows me arms to hug the world close. With 
compassion that gives me eyes to see the need, and not to get tired of seeing. With generosity that 
thinks nothing of itself. 

I’ve been reading Katie’s book late into the night, because she reminds me that I’m not 
alone. 

Being a parent is lonely business. Being a mother to someone else’s children is the loneli- 
est, and sometimes—well, many times a day—I want to quit. I want to walk away and pretend I 
don’t care. 

Like Friday, when I finally sat down to have my breakfast (three hours after waking), all of 
a sudden one of the boys barged into the house and yelled for me. I stood up in a hurry and 
knocked my glass of milk to the floor. It shattered and I cried, over spilled milk. Again. 

So this is what it means to die. To weep until your shoulders shake. To wipe up the shards 
and the milk. To pick yourself up and to try again. To pour yourself another glass of milk. To 
breathe in and out and in and out. And to remember, everything is a spiritual battle. We do not 
war against flesh and blood. 

Sometimes winning the battle is as simple as folding a child into your arms. Sometimes it’s 
folding laundry. Sometimes it’s hands, folded in prayer. Sometimes it’s folding paper into origami 
cranes. 

Sometimes I wonder why God doesn’t let us see his face outright. But life is about catching 
glimpses of God—like reflections of the sun on water—in everything we do. In all of the folding 
and the breaking and the breathing and the weeping. In every way,in which we die, we see more 
of him. 

Our final breath on earth will pull back the curtain completely, leaving us in the presence of 
the One who was there all along. 


Emily Wierenga is a Canadian writer whose books include Chasing Silhouettes: How to Help a Loved One Battling 
an Eating Disorder. She is also an artist whose work can be found at www.etsy.com/shop/canvaschild 
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Where Faith Meets Culture: 
The Radix Magazine Anthology 


Where Faith Meets Culture is a new Radix magazine 
anthology. Radix assumes that Christians live in the 
real world and takes lay Christians seriously. As one 
subscriber has written: "Radix is a more worldly 
magazine than one would expect from its deep 
commitment to Christ." Radix monitors the cultural 
landscape, questions assumptions, and introduces 
new voices, remaining deeply rooted in Christ. 


Sociologist Robert Bellah wrote in a Radix article: 
“Though social scientists say a lot about the self, they 
have nothing to say about the soul and asa result the 
modern view finds the world intrinsically 
meaningless.” Radix continues to talk about meaning 
and hope ina culture that has lost its way. 


The articles in this anthology reflect the magazine's 
wide-ranging interests: literature, art, music, theology, 
psychology, technology, discipleship, and spiritual 
formation. They’re written by some of the outstanding 
authors whose work has graced our pages over the 
years: 


Peggy Alter, Kurt Armstrong, Robert Bellah, Bob 
Pm ee, exe * Buford, Krista Faries, David and Susan Fetcho, 
Sharon Gallagher, David Gill, Joel B. Green, Os 
Guinness, Virginia Hearn, Walter Hearn, Don 
Heinz, Margaret McBride Horwitz, Mark Labberton, 
Henri Nouwen, Earl Palmer, Susan Phillips, Dan 
Ouellette, Steve Scott, and Luci Shaw. 
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Subscribe, order book, or order print (on back cover) 


Name Address 


City State / Zip 
J $15 for 4 issues, 1 year ($20 foreign), [$20 for Radix Anthology ($22 foreign) J $50 for print (back cover) 


Make check payable to: RADIX magazine, P.O. Box 4307, Berkeley, CA 94704 
Please don’t send foreign checks or currency 
www.tadixmagazine.com. 
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Get “In Deep” 


“In Deep” is a print by Maj-Britt Hilstrom, 
an extraordinary artist and chair of the Radix 
board. The image is of a Tilapia, a fish found 
in the Sea of Galilee, also called “St. Peter’s 
fish,” after the Gospel account of Peter 
finding a coin in a fish’s mouth. 

Hilstrom’s works have been exhibited 
nationally and internationally. Collections 
include: the University of California Berkeley, 
the University of Michigan, and the Library 
of Congress. 

The image is 7”x 5” ona 14”x 15” sheet of 
paper. The intaglio print utilizes the solar 
etching method (using the sun to etch the 
plate instead of acid) on French Rives BFK 
archival neutral ph paper. We’re selling the © 
prints for $50 each from a limited edition of 
40 copies. 

Maj-Britt’s work normally sells for 
much more than what we’re charging and all proceeds go to Radix, a gift from her to the magazine and to our 
readers. You can view more of her work at www.maj-britthilstrom.com. Please send your check to Radix marked 
“anniversary print.” CSS reeds 


